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unique Institution and make it the center 
of the plan. Our aid is asked. Who can 
foresee the result? 

The American Library Association was 
born a Crusader. It first saw the light at 



age of one year, it was in England, a god- 
mother. Through the proceedings of forty 
years has run the red thread of service to 
democracy. It found no difficulty, there- 
fore, in following the flag overseas. May 
the fairest page in its history be the one 



an international exposition. At the tender that is writ in blood. 

THE COOPERATION OF THE Y. M. C. A. AND THE A. L. A. 
By William Obe, Educational Director, National War Work Council, Y. M. C. A. 



A year ago it was my privilege, by the 
courtesy of your officers, to appear before 
you and to present the attitude of the 
Young Men's Christian Association with 
regard to any cooperation in this matter 
of the supply of library books. I think 
both parties in the case thought they were 
taking some chances. We very cleverly 
concealed any such misapprehensions, any 
such misgivings, and undertook to carry 
out in absolute good faith and sincerity 
what you have undertaken as a common 
enterprise, and now at the end of the year 
all those misgivings have disappeared. I 
would not say that we have attained to a 
state of absolute perfection; that would 
indicate that either one or both of the 
parties were not much concerned about 
the enterprise if there was absolute agree- 
ment. But as we move along steadily one 
issue after another has been settled and 
settled in a way not to serve the advan- 
tage of either organization in the long run 
but for the good of the common cause. 

It is a remarkable demonstration, more 
significant than all the service rendered, 
of how with the right spirit in these or- 
ganizations, somewhat diverse in their 
methods, each with its own professional . 
pride, each with its own particular ideas, 
they work together and achieve large re- 
sults. Again and again there have come 
to us from the field in this country testi- 
monials on the part of our secretaries of 
their keen appreciation of the large serv- 
ice that has been rendered by your Asso- 
ciation to them in supplying books and 



reading matter of various kinds, and not 
only in supplying the material but in giv- 
ing them expert service, advice and coun- 
sel, whereby that material has been made 
of large value to the soldiers. 

I have not time to go into all the details 
of what has been done in this country. 
That has been read before you in papers 
in terms you comprehend to a better ex- 
tent than I. I just want to give you some 
figures that came to us. They are fairly 
reliable, and that is a fearful thing to say 
about any statistics, especially those se- 
cured from war camps, but they have been 
checked up and the demonstration is 
rather significant. We collected for the 
first three months in the year, by a spe- 
cial survey from our camps in this coun- 
try, figures in regard to the books, and it 
appeared from those figures that over a 
million and a quarter books were being 
circulated from the Y. M. C. A. buildings. 
Those books in almost all cases have come 
as contributions from the American Libra- 
ry Association. I want to tell you also 
that the Y. M. C. A. buildings have certain 
other forms of activities which we con- 
duct within our own sphere, under our own 
jurisdiction, to which the library service 
is a most important adjunct. We have, 
for example, lectures. I do not recall the 
exact number of lectures, but they were 
on all kinds of subjects, upon the war and 
its causes, on natural history, literature, 
anything that would interest the men, 
upon northern France, where they are go- 
ing, upon the customs and practices of 
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the French people. Over a million men 
attended those lectures in a period of 
three months. That runs up, you see, into 
four or five million a year. I believe that 
is rather an understatement. The purpose 
as each lecture is given is to take the in- 
terest that is aroused in that particular 
subject and use that as a means whereby 
we direct the men to the reading of books 
in our own buildings and of those books 
that are in the camp library itself. I be- 
lieve we are Just at the beginning of that 
means of stimulating reading along defi- 
nite lines with a purpose on the part of 
the men. 

And then the class work. Class work for 
foreigners I shall speak of this morning, 
class work for those who may be well 
learned in their own language but cannot 
speak a word of English. The attendance 
in those classes runs up to many hundred 
thousands. And then the classes in vari- 
ous subjects; mathematics at the training 
stations; classes in history, classes in ele- 
mentary arithmetic. I think Mr. Wellman 
told you the other morning about how, in 
the Springfield Armory, through the ini- 
tiative largely of the library and through 
the cooperation of the Y. M. C. A., groups 
of soldiers coming from the southern 
camps are being instructed for the first 
time in the elements of the English lan- 
guage and arithmetic. I know that is eo 
because I have seen it; that is testimony 
of an eye-witness. 

So the result of this fine spirit has been 
the way in which things have been worked 
out and adjusted. We look back with un- 
bounded satisfaction upon this year's 
work. I was very glad, indeed, to hear 
from Dr. Raney the way that work has 
been initiated in France. I know perfect- 
ly well from reports that come to us from 
our leaders how we look with expectation 
to getting such an arrangement made 
with the American Library Association as 
the proper agency to take under its charge 
and care the furnishing of books over- 
seas, the delivering of them at the vari- 
ous points, and we are on our part under- 
taking as far as we possibly can to see 



that those books are placed in the hands 
of the soldiers and they are directed in 
their reading. There again we have a 
large measure of satisfaction. 

I am glad to see that Dr. Raney, when 
he said the cycle is completed, did not say 
the circle is closed. I do not know whether 
the two terms are synonymous but cer- 
tainly the circle is not closed. We are 
just on the verge of this work. 

I took the liberty a year ago of saying 
that we must think in very large terms of 
this enterprise. We must think of books 
by the millions. And that has been es- 
tablished to be the case. I believe we 
just have established the foundation for a 
work of increasing promise. We have got 
to develop our work intensively in the 
camps in this country; we have got to 
develop more and more as we get into 
military conditions the reading of the men 
along serious lines. They are responding 
to that. We have discovered that while 
these men are not educated in many cases, 
the army that is assembled under our col- 
ors is composed of the most intelligent 
body of men ever got together. They may 
not be as highly educated but they have 
that keen mental alertness, that desire to 
know, that curiosity which can be con- 
verted into a genuine desire to study. And 
we find as we complete our resources to- 
ward ministering to that desire the psy- 
chology of the soldier himself. 

A man who has recently been working 
in the camps stated to me that when the 
men first assembled there was bewilder- 
ment in their minds, there was a large in- 
terrogation point: Why is it so? Why 
this sacrifice we are making? Is this 
breaking of home ties, this venture into 
the unknown, after all worth while? The 
men want to be instructed upon what is 
at stake and why they are fighting. And 
there the library ministers and there 
these classes in elementary subjects. I 
saw a soldier down in Camp Gordon pain- 
fully tracing out, "I am a soldier of Amer- 
ica. I am fighting for democracy. De- 
mocracy is the rule of the people." He 
had the slogan; he had the catchword; 
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he had the battle cry. But what is in- 
volved in democracy? The library and the 
classroom and the lecture and the per- 
sonal interview are all to contribute to the 
instilling of that term "democracy" into 
the man's mind until he realizes that it is 
something worth fighting for. Then he 
gets into the training, gets the conscious- 
ness of the soldier, and wants to know 
how to do the job. And there again the 
library and the lecture and the teacher 
come in, supplementing the work of the 
military expert. The man reads and stud- 
ies and listens and becomes a more ef- 
fective soldier in technique and all that 
pertains to military knowledge and prac- 
tice. Then he contemplates the crossing 
of that which has become a mere ditch 
which 276,000 crossed in June — a mag- 
nificent achievement. He wants to know 
about that country to which he is going 
and those French people for whom he is 
to fight and with whom he is to fight, and 
about his comrades in arms from almost 
every country in the world. There again 
the ministry of the book and of the class 
and of the lecture comes in. And so he 
goes across, gets into the camp and turns 
weary and worn; he has had enough of 
the awful business; his mind is saturated 
with the horrors. Again comes the min- 
istry of the book and the teacher and the 
lecturer and the entertainer to make him 
for a little time forget, and bring up his 
strength of body and mind and spirit so 
that he shall fittingly go on to complete 



the grim business. Those are the ways 
in which we are engaged. 

And for another thing, to conserve the 
results of victory, I want to speak for a 
moment to the home librarians. I was 
glad to catch a little word this morning. 
One of the speakers this morning said: 
"Yes, push the war work, but keep the 
home boys strong." We have got to keep 
the home libraries strong. Otherwise it 
might be that though we won the victory 
we would not garner the fruits thereof, 
and the true general is the one who keeps 
the results of victory. That is going to 
mean, after all, a victory of ideas, and 
putting ideas into practice. Just take this 
idea of unity of these people with whom 
we are fighting. We feel now we are 
brothers in arms with our former foes of 
Britain, and the Stars and Stripes float 
from Westminster Tower in London; the 
Frenchman is our brother in arms. Is 
that to be just a dream of the past or is it 
to become a reality in practice? The li- 
brary, the classroom and teacher and their 
association are going to assure that fruit 
of victory. 

Another thing — we hear again and again 
that this is a war of ideals. You know it 
is much easier to fight for something that 
is tangible than it is to fight for an ideal. 
A good many wars have been fought for 
very definite acquisition. We are not 
fighting for territory, material possessions; 
we are fighting for ideals. The book, the 
classroom, the teacher, are to make those 
ideals your possession. 



LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN IN WAR TIMB 
Bt Caroline Bubnite, Director of Children's Work, Cleveland Public Library 



We cannot remind ourselves too often 
that April, 1917, marked the passing of an 
old order and the beginning of a new. We 
were less conscious of it then than we are 
now, we are less conscious of it now than 
we will be a year from now. It is a new 
order for every individual and no less new 



for every agency serving its community. 
New problems are being solved and old 
activities are being tested in the light of 
new national needs. 'Schools, libraries, 
settlements, and all other social agencies 
are being resocialized. One may see this 
taking place on all sides, and every worker 



